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Matthews voted in again 


® Local paper accuses 
trustees of violating 
open meeting law, 
forcing a new vote 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Editor 


or the second consecutive meeting, 
Fe. board of trustees voted in Byron 
Matthews as chairman. 

Due to violations of the open meeting 
law made by the trustees in electing a chair 
at the Dec. 4 meeting, the state Attorney 
General’s Office issued a letter to the trust- 
ees and ordered them to: 

V rescind the votes of Dec. 4, 1996 and 
vacate the chair; 

¥ and conduct a new election for chair 
in an open session at which all members are 
required to vote in an open and public 
manner, and not by secret ballot. 

“I believe the vote was made in good 
faith,” said Bill Lane, trustees secretary. 
“The vote was consistent with the bylaws of 
NECC. We thought we were doing the right 


Honest Mistake 


“T believe the vote was 
made in good faith. 
The vote was consistent 

with the bylaws of 
NECC. We thought we 
were doing the right 
thing.” 


Bill Lane, 
trustees secretary 


thing.” 

The trustees voted in secret at their Dec. 
4 meeting, in which Matthews was elected 
as chairman over Joseph Bevilacqua. 

A letter from the Haverhill Gazette to the 
attorney general’s office, alleging the board 
violated the open meeting law, served as 
the catalyst for the new vote. 

After reading the letter from Assistant 
Attorney General Maurice T: Cunningham, 
the trustees voted to accept the letter and 

See CHAIRMAN, page 3 


Trustees ok leaves 


MICHAEL SONSAUA and Cliff Clarke put the finishing touches on the 
new Spurk Building cafe. The new cafe features Bruegger's Bagels, 
Dunkin’ Donuts and Starbuck’s coffee. 


College looks to save 
by converting to gas 


® Addition of new gas 
lines makes energy 
switch possible, but it 
may cost $500,000 


By JUSTIN P. CHASE 
Guest Contributor 


ECC, in conjunction with the Mas- 
N sachusetts Non-Profit Energy Pur- 

chase Cooperative, has taken the 
initial steps in possibly converting the Hav- 
erhill campus from electric to gas heat. 

“The Haverhill campus was built in 1971, 
when electricity was the cheaper choice for 
energy; now it’s one of the most expensive,” 
said Joseph Brown, dean of administrative 
services. “Unfortunately, the buildings were 
designed only for electric heat, and convert- 
ing to any other form will be a difficult, but 
necessary process.” 

The initial research of this matter was 
conducted in 1992 by Aerospace Systems, 
Inc. The summary report from their inves- 
tigation reads, “The conversion of gas does 


not appear to be feasible to do at this time 
due to the high pay-back period, the prox- 
imity of gas lines and the lack of consensus 
on future comparative rate increases be- 
tween gas as opposed to electric.” 

In fall 1995, the Essex County Gas Com- 
pany, with the assistance of Robert Associ- 
ates, reviewed the ASI study and noted 
changes in the extenuating circumstances, 
which ended the research five years ago. 

The biggest problem which had to be 
overcome, according to Brown, was the lack 
of access to a gas line on Elliott Way. 

“Now that Essex County Gas Company 
has installed a gas line to accommodate the 
Pear Tree Village housing complex on Elliott 
Way, we now have the ability to use gas 
heating if we ever decide to do so,” Brown 
said. “That was one of the biggest obstacles 
we were faced with.” 

According to ASI’s most recent report, 
the concept of the age of the college’s 
electric heating equipment was never ad- 
dressed. The equipment on the Haverhill 
campus is almost 30 years-old and only has 
a life expectancy of 20-25 years. 

“This new gas line increases our number 

See Energy, page 4 


® Profs use time off to 
do research in their 
areas of expertise 


By AMY JANVIER 
Features Editor 


he board of trustees approved sab- 
batical leaves for five NECC profes- 
sors at a meeting held during the 
January vacation. 
Though 17 applied, Carol Barron, Mary 
DiGiovanni, Richard Lizotte, Patricia 
Taglianetti and Priscilla Caira received the 


trustees’ approval. 

Taking a sabbatical, or a professional 
leave, is considered “one of the best faculty 
development activities in our collegiate 
environment,” said President David Hartleb. 

The professors will be working daily and 
extensively on projects and research re- 
lated to their fields. 

Taglianetti, a professor in the division of 
business medical record technology, will 
take a semester off at full pay. 

Her objective is to work with Hale Hos- 
pital quality improvement team leaders to 
research and design a model for measuring 
the skill levels of students graduating from 
the health information technology pro- 

See SABBATICALS, page 3 


Ashley earns praise 
for her determination 


® New vice president 
responsible for student 
services and retention 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Editor 
rphaned at 10-years-old, Mary Ellen 
O Ashley has worked hard to over- 
come her early struggles to get where 
she is today. 
“I think it cuts out the options you 


have,” said Ashley, vice president for Enroll- 
ment and Student Services. 


“You don’t have just 
ready support, and even 
though some people may 
have parents who can’t 
afford to support them, 
at least they’re supported 
psychologically. So I 
think not having parents 
makes the world a 
tougher place.” 

Ashley overcame the 
hardship of losing both 
parents, gaining a stron- 


ger work ethic as time went on. 
See VP, page 5 


MARY ELLEN 
Ashley, vice 
president. 


Quote of the Day 


“There are...people from 
Lawrence who think people 
from Newburyport are 


snobs.” 
President David Hartleb, 
page 8 
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Spurk coffeehouse: 


It’s about time 


@ NECC’s new lounge 
gives students a place 
to hang out 


inally—the realization that most 
Piscens hang around in Spurk 

Building more than any other part 
of the NECC campus. 

College campuses across the nation 
have lounges in the areas where stu- 
dents spend most of their time. 

NECC has opened its eyes to the lack 
of a student lounge area in its busiest 
building and it’s about time. Spurk, 
formerly known as C-Building, houses 
several departments and classrooms 
and is packed from 7 a.m. until almost 
9 p.m. 

People wandering through Spurk 
find it nearly impossible to make their 
way through the maze of students clog- 
ging the hallways. 

Why are these people in the halls? 
There was no where else for them to go. 

A smaller version of the Student 
Center cafeteria food counter in one 
half of the room, and a carpeted lounge 
area in the other half allow students to 
grab some food, then sit and relax. 

Colleges such as the Ritz at Roches- 
ter Institute of Technology in New York, 


- Editorial 


not only have the cozy atmosphere, but 
also a bar. 

We don’t expect NECC to install a 
bar on campus anytime soon, but the 
coffehouse is a welcome addition to the 
campus’ social scene. 

The administration is so high on 
retention, yet NECC students don’t get 
nearly as many perks as students at 
other area colleges. 

To keep students on the campus for 
more than a semester or two, NECC 
must make every attempt to improve 
its amenities. Sure it’s only a coffehouse, 
but it shows an attempt to satisfy, and 
when people are happy, they stay where 
they are. 

Until then, at least we’ve got some- 
where else to go. 


We don’t expect NECC 
to install a bar on 
campus, but the 


coffehouse is a welcome 
addition to the campus’ 
social scene. 


Student senate president resigns 
to concentrate on his course work 


To the NECC Student Senate and the college 
community, 

It is with the best of intentions and with 
hope for better days to come that I submit 
my resignation from the position of stu- 
dent senate president and senate represen- 
tative from Area 3. Business. 

This is not the first time I have consid- 
ered cutting back my involvement in stu- 
dent government. Before the fall semester 
it took a heart-wrenching appeal from sev- 
eral students, faculty‘and staff members, 
and a last-chance opportunity from the 
financial aid office to convince me to obtain 
my current post. 

1 knew then as I know now that taking 
on the responsibilities of senate president 
and student would require tremendous fo- 
cus. In an interview that occurred early that 
semester, but not appearing in the Observer 
until Dec. 4. I spelled out the plan that 
would assist me in maintaining that focus. 

Top priority would be placed on my 
classes. I would spend an hour in the gym 
everyday. Extra time would be reserved for 
friends and family. 

That plan only survived until mid-se- 
mester. Then my focus became drawn to my 
presidential duties. The daily investments 
in my personal well-being fell by the way- 
side. 

It is this very breakdown that prompts 
me to write this letter, so that others may 


learn from my situation. People can only do 
their very best at helping others when they 
have done their very, best to help them- 
selves. That means taking responsibility for 
your financial situation, your studies and 
your relationships. 

If you have nothing stored away from 
making daily deposits in your emotional 
bank account, you will have nothing to lend 
when others need to depend on you. 

I love the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts and care deeply about the develop- 
ment of its public education system and 
will forever advocate on its behalf. 

With this in mind, I ask that you view my 
resignation as I view it: If I gave everything 
to the senate for another semester, I may 
help to make wonderful things happen, but 
what would be left of me? 

Instead of giving it all for four months, 
I would rather make those daily personal 
deposits so that I have a lifetime of personal 
wealth to give to my loved ones, to this 
commonwealth and to this country. 

Thank you, 
Jason C. Faria 


Editor’s note: Faria has served as a member 
of the student senate for three semesters. He 
served as VP for two semesters and president 
last semester. See related story, page 8 


For our environment’s sake, 
please recycle this newspaper 


when you're done with it. 


- Thanks. 


National Pacemaker Finalist 
Fall 1996 
ACP Best of Show Award 
Fall 1996 
Silver Crown Av-ard 
Spring 1996 
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People person 


File photo 


FORMER U.S. SENATOR Paul Tsongas spent his life working for his 
hometown, Lowell, and the “little people” of this Commonwealth. In this 
1989 campus visit, the former chairman of the state’s i education 
board, looks over the campus newspaper. 


Former senator dedicated 
life’s work to the people 


| George R. 


Scione 


® Most politicians 

worry about elections; 
Paul Tsongas’ concerns 
were for Massachusetts 


life of Paul Tsongas was to many 

people, as was proven by the thou- 
sands who paid their respects at his wake 
and funeral. 

Colleagues, former senate co-workers, 
family, friends and thousands more of what 
Tsongas liked to call the “little people” 
converged on Lowell to pay their last re- 
spects. 

In the former Massachusetts senator’s 
eyes, it was the little people he worked for, 
and he devoted his political and personal 
lives to help those same people. 

An oddity of the times, Tsongas is the 
embodiment of what many political minds 
call a new Democrat. Unlike his fellow 
colleagues registered as Democrats, Tsongas 
had the right idea. 


S piritually arousing. That’s what the 


Opinion Column 


His belief that big business is a key in 
generating economic growth was usually 
seen as more of a Republican viewpoint. 

However, Tsongas went one step further 


than the Republicans, whose all talk, no — 
action approach has been the status quo for | 


years. 

While backing his pro-business plank, 
Tsongas never forgot about the people of 
Massachusetts, and especially his home- 
town, Lowell. : 

He earned praise across the nation for 
his strides in economic advancement. He 
would have been elected President in 1992 
if not for his fight with cancer which was 
strategically used by his opponents to stop 
the momentum of his campaign. 


After the election, Tsongas vowed to end — 


his political career ‘or good, it proved to be 
a tough promise to keep. 

Instead of retiring, Tsongas found him- 
self unable to sit back and do nothing. 

He formed the Concord-Coalition with 
former New Hampshire Senator Warren 
Rudman, as well as lobbying for a bigger 
and better Lowell. 

He helped bring the Spinners, a Boston 
Red Sox Single A farm team, to Lowell. He 
was a major contributor in building a new 
hockey arena, and getting an NHL farm 
team. 

Anew baseball stadium is on the way for 
Tsongas’ Spinners, and it should be named 
in his honor. 

Paul Tsongas was a politician who gave 
a damn, a man who cared, and a class act. 


: Letters Policy . 


ff The ‘Observer’ welcomes your — 
és comments. Please limit letters 
to 300 words. Make sure they 
are typed, signed with your 
major, and include a tele- 
phone number for verification. 


We reserve the right to edit 
for space, clarity and content. 
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Trustees’ chairman voted in again 


continued from page 1 


vote again. 

Matthews was subsequently 
voted as the: board’s chairman, 
unanimously. 

“There will be no speeches,” 
Matthews said. “Let’s just get to 
work.” 

In addition to settling the chair- 
man issue, the trustees approved 
San Jorge Santiago for a new full- 
time position as director of urban 
program development at $45,505. 
The board unanimously accepted 
the motion. 


Three grants were also unani- . 


mously accepted by the board of 
trustees: 

V a $35,000 grant was received 
from the National Technical Insti- 
tute for the deaf; 

V a$7,500 grant from the Mass. 
Board of Higher Education; 

¥Y and a $48,100 grant, if 


funded, from the Department of 
Training and Development under 
the Tactical Training Initiative. 

In the private sector, 10 dona- 
tions were made to NECC, all of 
which received approval by the 
trustees. 

Donations included: 

VY The First Essex Bank for 
$2,000; 

V Wrap With Love for $1,810; 

V Laurie Daigle/William Jor- 
dan for $1,080; 

V Catherine McCarthy Fund 
for $1,000; 

V Michael Tarshi, Esquire for 
$150; 


V Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Arena for - 


$135; 
¥ Robert J. Shannon for $100; 
V Rev. Fritz J. Cerullo for $100; 
V Diversity Associates for $100; 
V Philip Laverriere for $100. 
Five sabbatical leave recom- 


mendations came before the 
board, all of which met unani- 
mous acceptance. 

Four professors, Priscilla Caira 
of computer and information ser- 
vices, Mary DiGiovanni of mental 
health technology, Richard Lizotte 
of developmental studies, and 
Patricia Taglianetti of business 
medical record technology all re- 
ceived fully paid sabbaticals for 
the spring ’97 semester. 

Also, Carol Barron, English 
dept., will take a year long sabbati- 
cal, while maintaining a half-time 
workload. 

Each of the professor’s usual 
classes will continue, either 
through the use of part-timers or 
other full-time faculty members, 
according to President David 
Hartleb. 

The group also has a specific 
regimen of goals they hope to 


accomplish, both for their per- 

sonal benefit and NECC’s. 
Hartleb said sabbaticals are one 

of the best development activities 


Assurance 


“There will be no 
speeches. Let’s 


just get to work.” 
Byron Matthews, new 
trustees chairman 


available to college faculty. 

The field of five professors re- 
ceiving sabbaticals was narrowed 
from the original 17 applicants. 


Professors begin work on sabbatical leaves 


@ continued from page 1 
grams. 

This includes the possibility of 
redesigning her course curricu- 
lum to involve the quality im- 
provement process theory. 

With that in place, she could 
teach modern data collection 
methodologies that provide stu- 
dents with the knowledge to move 
into the work place with an up- 
graded skill quality level. 

“Tm very excited about it,” 
Taglianetti said. “It gives me an 
opportunity to advance in my 
field.” 

“Tagiianetti will also be updat- 
ing her computer skills with such 
modern methodologies, enabling 
herto apply her skills to her classes 
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Shopping Plan: 


and get the necessary high-tech 
push, without losing sight of basic 
analytical and thinking skills. 

“It was a desire to bring back 
something to the college by work- 
ing in my discipline outside of the 
educational arena, to update my 
skills,” Taglianetti said of her deci- 
sion to take a sabbatical. “Every- 
body can improve all the time.” 

As a professor in the develop- 
mental studies field, Lizotte finds 
it necessary to keep up with the 
use of multimedia tools in the 
classroom. 

On his semester-long sabbati- 
cal, Lizotte plans to learn multi- 
media authoring programs and 
instructional design programs us- 
ing video, computer, and World 


Money 101 


If you're looking for ways to come up with some extra cash 
for those holiday gifts, the Merrimack Valley Regional Transit 
Authority has your answer. If your commute to school is 
10 miles round trip and you take public transportation to 
school for the next three months, you could save up to 
$256. The longer your commute to school, the more money 
you will save! Remember, the holidays are just around the 
corner, so start saving today and ride the MVRTA. 


It’s So Easy: 

The Merrimack Valley Regional Transit Authority provides 
economical bus service to the Haverhill campus of North- 
ern Essex Community College. In addition, all Lawrence 
bus routes stop two blocks from the NECC Lawrence Cam- 
pus. : 


Ticket Prices: 
$l one way 
$9 for a book of 10 Ride Tickets - good for any |0 rides any time ~ 
$18 for a book of 20 Ride Tickets - good for any 20 rides any time 
$27 for a monthly Superpass - good for the entire designated 

month for unlimited rides 


Benefits: 
Look how much the MVRTA can save you! 
A monthly MVRTA 
ip i 4 cyl. 6 cyl. 


trip is bus pass is $27 8cyl. 
10 miles round $639/ | $733.5/ | $907.5/ 
trip $243/school year ear ear ear 


eo Me eieted ae) pare 
trip $243/school year ear ear ear 
30 miles round $1917/} $2200.54 $2722.5/ 
trip $243/school year year | year year 


Operational costs based on AAA estimates of 42.6 cents per mile for a 4 cylinder car; 48.9 cents per mie for a6 
oylinder car; and 60.5 cents per mil2 for an 8 cylinder car, Price of gasoline used in the AAA estimates was $1.22 per 
gallon. Annual figures based on 150 days of school (30 weeks), 


For more information call 508-469-124 


If your school The cost to operate a car 
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Wide Web materials at NECC, 
UMass/Boston and UMass/Lowell. 

These programs will be studied 
as they apply to ESL, bilingual and 
English-speaking students, then 
incorporated into an instructional 
plan. 

These plans include simple 
grammar programs and audio pro- 
grams. 

“It’s good to have a faculty 
member who knows about multi- 
media and can teach it to both 
students and staff,” Lizotte said. 

Lizotte also intends to continue 
reworking an instructional video- 
tape, The Chemistry of Life, that he 
helped to create. 

In the end, he hopes to transfer 
at least one piece of professional 
work onto a medium such as the 
Internet. 

He hopes to set an example of 
the possibilities open for instruc- 
tors both here at NECC and at 

«other institutions, using multime- 
dia technology. 

Lizotte also hopes to create a 
booklet as a general discussion of 
multimedia possibilities, available 
to interested instructors. 

Caira, department of computer 
and information sciences chair- 
woman, will explore the use of 
new technology, such as CD-ROMs, 
PowerPoint and the World Wide 
Web. 

The Web, Caira explains, is a 
hot item right now for computer 
programmers, due to the large 
number of companies looking for 
people to create their Web pages. 

Caira plans to take courses at 
NECC, in order to update her 
knowledge of new computer lan- 
guages and technology. 

Her goal is to use her newly 
learned skills to provide students 
with instruction that shows them, 
rather than tells them, what they 
need to know. 

In addition, Caira plans to cre- 
ate new courses and upgrade those 
already offered in order to encour- 
age student involvement in the 
lucrative business of Web page 
programming. 

“I'm looking forward to the 
time to recharge...and become 
more comfortable with the new 


Taking time off 


File photos 


PRISCILLA CAIRA plans to use her sabbatical to take 
computer courses at NECC. Mary DiGiovanni plans to use 
her sabbatical to incorporate National Community Sup- 
port skills standards into her curriculum. 


technology,” Caira said. “I'll be 
able to focus.” 

DiGiovanni was prompted to 
take a sabbatical because the area 
of human services needs a link to 
the National Community Support 
skill standards to gain recogni- 
tion, and she just didn’t have 
enough time to do it. 

As a professor in the human 
services field, DiGiovanni wants 
her students to be prepared for 
competency in the job market. 

But what she wants just as 
much is for her students and her 
field of work to gain more recogni- 
tion. 

After helping start the health 
services study years ago, Di- 
Giovanni is prepared to get her 
programs noticed. 

By incorporating skills stan- 
dards into her curriculum, she 
can help students become up to 
date and superior in their field of 
study. ; 

“I’ve been working on this fora 
long time... think finally we’re 
coming to the point of more rec- 
ognition for the field,” DiGiovanni 
said. 

DiGiovanni is also trying to cre- 
ate partnerships with area human 
service industries, such as Fidel- 
ity, in order to involve them with 


_ It pays to advertise... 
‘Call our ad staff Eoday aye os 


the skills standards she plans to 
teach her students. 

Barron, unlike the others will 
be working part-time for two se- 
mesters at full pay. 

“I wanted to be at school and 
still have time for research,” she 
said. 

Her goal is to develop a course 
system in which she can incorpo- 
rate the use of personal comput- 
ers into English Comp. courses. 

She wants to use the word pro- 
cessor as a necessary tool in writ- 
ing and still have the English pro- 
fessor involved. 

Barron believes students would 
be able to make this transition 
more easily if their English in- 
structor was there to assist them. 

By taking computer classes at 
NECC, Barron feels that she will be 
able to better understand the sepa- 
rate kinds of work her students 
encounter. 

In the end, she hopes to have a 
curriculum for English Composi- 
tion II that positively models the 
interaction between computer in- 
struction, as well as English in- 
struction. 

“] think it’s wonderful that I’m 
being given this opportunity,” 
Barron said, reflecting the opin- 
ions of all recipients. 
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New director to reach 
out to local Hispanics 


@ Santiago 
looking forward 
to challenges 
and changes 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Contributing Editor 


r. Jorge Santiago, the son 
of Puerto Rican immi- 
grants, hopes to connect 


the college to the needs of the 
Latino community at his new post 
as director of Urban Program De- 
velopment. 

“Isee a community college like 
NECC as the new settlement 
houses for incoming immigrants,” 
he said. “Years ago, the settlement 
houses helped new migrants ad- 
just to the new culture and new 
system. Today, that’s passé. The 
needs now are for quick English, 
quick training, then get a job.” 

Santiago is not a new face at 
the college. He taught an Intro- 
duction to Sociology course last 
fall, but he is best-known to fac- 
ulty and staff for his lectures on 
the Latino community. 

This semester, he will teach 
two sociology courses as well as 
begin the process of change to 
meet the needs of Latino students. 

He will work three days a week 
at NECC while holding his present 
job as executive director of Centro 
Panamericano Inc. In July, he will 
become the full-time director of 
Urban Program Development. 

“I do everything there,” he said. 
“It’s the only non-profit human 
services agency in the Merrimack 
Valley specifically geared toward 
the Latino community.” 

Centro Panamericano provides 
outpatient substance abuse coun- 
seling, mental health counseling 
and HIV counseling and educa- 
tion. 

He sees his new job at the col- 
lege as an exciting challenge, and 
he is looking forward to making 
changes. Twelve percent of the 
8,500 students and 14 percent of 
employees are Hispanic. 

“I think we need to look at the 
possibility of developing an office 
where Latino students can feel 
comfortable coming in and ac- 
quiring the information they need 
in one location,” he said. “Whether 
it’s enrollment information, ap- 
plications for schools, financial 
aid information, tutoring assis- 
tance or how to go about getting 
day care services in order to at- 


tend classes, they need to get that 
information in a language that is 
relevant in helping them accli- 
mate to NECC.” 

He said welfare reform has cre- 
ated a new demand. President 
Hartleb and Santiago met with 
Marie Maio-Colbert, the area di- 
rector for the Lawrence Depart- 
ment of Transitional Assistance, 
and learned that 1,100 people cur- 
rently using assistance will be in 
need of jobs in two years when 
their benefits are up. 

“Maio-Colbert was looking for 
an initiative from somewhere, not 
necessarily the college, that would 
help these individuals get some 
training, education and assistance 
at finding some sort of employ- 
ment,” Santiago said. 

“Hartleb was excited about 
what could be done because it was 
in keeping with his idea of what a 
community college should be ina 
working class community. The new 
student population for NECC was 
obviously the Latino community 
of Lawrence.” 

Santiago feels that the curricu- 
lum will need to be revised to 
ensure the courses are applicable 
for the future, “not just in an 
academic sense, but in an applied 
sense, too,” he said. 

He thinks placement offices will 
need to be “geared up” to help 
people find jobs that provide for 
their families. And counselors will 
need to do more than academic 
counseling. They will need to be 
able to deal with the emotional 
and mental baggage that immi- 
grants bring with them. 

“They need help,” he said. 
“We're talking about an incred- 
ible amount of change for the 
college.” 

One problem Latinos must deal 
with in New England is the cold 
weather. 

“It’s a big turnoff, all this cold 
weather,” he said. “Psychologically, 
it does a trip on them to the extent 
many get depressed and can’t cope 
with it. Many let school and their 
homes go by the wayside because 
they are depressed.” 

He is concerned about how 
English is taught to immigrants in 
many of the area schools. Immi- 
grants are often kept in English as 
a Second Language courses too 
long. Some are in ESL for three or 
four years before they can even 
begin their certificate or degree 
programs. 

“Schools like Middlesex College 
offer some basic courses such as 


Introduction to Sociology in Span- 
ish, several dialects of Vietnamese 
and Southeast Asian in prepara- 
tion for their degree, so that they 
are not only getting ESL, but they 
are getting some of their. basic 
requirements met in the language 
they are comfortable with,” he 
said. 

“The question is now, are we 
going to hire people who can teach 
literature, math, sociology or what- 
ever in Spanish? That is some- 
thing to seriously consider.” 

An immigrant coming to this 
country is expected to cope with 
many changes, but life might be a 
little easier for them if the preva- 
lent culture took the time to un- 
derstand where they are coming 
from. 

Santiago sees this gap in un- 
derstanding, especially in relation 
to family deaths. As a faculty mem- 
ber, he knows when a parent or 
sibling of a student dies they are 
given several days of bereavement 
leave to take care of business. 

“We have to recognize that in 
the Latin family, someone close 
could be an aunt or uncle,” he 
said. “We have to recognize that to 
many Latinos, such a death is just 
as relevant as a parent’s death and 
we have to be somewhat flexible.” 

One major cultural shock that 
Latinos face when they come to 
America is a role change. Men are 
raised to provide for their fami- 
lies, while women are expected to 
stay home and take care of the 
children. 

“That’s not realistic in Ameri- 
can society any longer,” he said. 
“Couples in an industrial country 
like this can barely survive with 
two incomes. The male is not go- 
ing to leave work to go to school 
because then he is not providing 
for his family. If someone is going 
to have an impact economically, 
someone is going to have to go to 
school and that is usually the fe- 
male.” 

This change in roles leads to 
the issue of day care for the chil- 
dren. Santiago believes day care 
should have a certain cultural 
ambiance where parents feel com- 
fortable leaving their children. 

“A lot of cultural stuff gets 
played out,” he said. “Meals should, 
from time to time, be culturally 
relevant to what the children are 
accustomed to.” 

As the child of Puerto Rican 
immigrants, Santiago believes in 
the American dream because he 
saw it come true for his parents 


College hopes to save on energy 


continued from page 1 

of options for renovation,” said 
Brown at the Board of Trustees 
Jan. 8 meeting. “It eliminates one 
more excuse we have to not follow 
through with the improvements, 
which should be addressed within 
the next five years.” 

The ASI’s study concluded: 

Y the hot water system 
throughout the campus, especially 
the systems in the gymnasium 
and cafeteria, should be converted 
from eléctric to gas. The estimated 
cost of the conversion by the gas 
company would be $35,000; 

VY recommendation to convert 
to gas heat in the maintenance 
building and in the gymnasium. 
The conversion would be approxi- 
mately $420,000. 

According to ASI’s report, these 
renovations and repairs should: 

V replace all rooftop fan units 


which provide fresh air, heat and 
exhaust to all buildings; 

V replace or repair unit venti- 
lator in Spurk building; 

V replace or repair unit venti- 
lators in the applied science build- 
ing; 

V replace or repair unit venti- 
lators in the science building; 

V repair 10 heater units in the 
health and fitness center; 

V replace cooling tower in the 
student center building; 

V replace the chiller in the 
student center building; 

V replace water-cooled con- 
densing unit in the computer area; 

VY repair pneumatic controls 
campus wide; 

V and change hot water tank 
in the student center and the 
health and fitness center. 

These proposed changes have 
anestimated total cost of $500,000. 


Joseph Brown 

File photo 
SAYS CONVERTING from 
electric to gas heat will be 
difficult, but necessary. In- 
Stallation of gas lines now 
makes it possible. 
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and for himself. His parents 
wanted to improve their economic 
condition, provide a good educa- 
tion for their children and ulti- 
mately retire and move back to 
Puerto Rico. And that’s what they 
did. 

Santiago graduated number 
one in his class from the Univer- 
sity of Vermont in 1972. 

He won the George B. Kidder 
award in sociology in 1976 and 
was awarded a fellowship from 
the Ford Foundation and also from 
the American Sociological Asso- 
ciation. He earned his master’s 
degree and his doctorate in Ap- 
plied Community Sociology at 
Boston University. 

“T realize this is the greatest 
country in the world,” he said. 
“I’m not supposed to be here. I’m 
a kid from the lower East Side of 
New York City, from the tene- 
ments and public housing, and 
Puerto Rican at that. I was not 
supposed to go to UVM, not sup- 


es | Edutation 
_ High School Seward Park High School — 


and Health Sciences is proud to announce the 

opening of its undergraduate BS/MS degree pro- 
gram in Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology. The 
program features a 4-year cooperative education major in 
Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology, with an 
accelerated Master's degree option available to select stu- 
dents. This new educational offering provides an exciting 
complement to the College's existing MS programs in 
Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology. Our gradu- 
ate programs are fully accredited by ASHA, both academ- 
ically and clinically (ESB/PSB). 


For more information about undergraduate and/or 
graduate degree programs, please contact Judith 
Hammond, Department of Speech-Language 
Pathology and Audiology, Bouvé College of 
Pharmacy and Health Sciences, Northeastern 
University, 133 Forsyth Building, 360 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, MA 02115. (617) 373-3698. 


Applications are being accepted now for Fall ‘97 


Nessie University Bouvé College of Pharmacy 


Ny Northeastern University 


som oem ta 


posed to marry an Irish woman- 
from Marshfield, Massachusetts. 

“We're divorced now, but we 
lasted 21 years. was not supposed 
to own my own home, not sup- 
posed to bea Ph.D. All these things 
were not supposed to be.” 

In retrospect, he knows that 
life in the projects instilled in him 
core values. 

“It taught me the value of a 
good education and the joy ofhard 
work,” he said. “Some say I’m a 
workaholic, but that’s not true. I 
know when to stop.” 

When he is not working, he 
likes to skeet shoot, cross country 
ski and go to the movies. His all 
time favorite book is A Tale of Two 
Cities by Charles Dickens. 

“I love it because it’s sociol- 
ogy,” he said. “It tells about an era 
in Europe and how it affected so 
many people. I especially love that. 
opening paragraph, “It was the 
best of times, it was the worst of 
EUIMeS se 


At 
Northeastern 
University. 


admission. 
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New VP praised for her hard work, determination 


@ continued from page 1 
“It makes you realize that you 
are responsible for yourself,” she 
said. “You learn it almost too early, 
but you certainly learn it at an 
early age.” 
Although it was tough at first, 


Ashley has a strong “family of , 
choice” — people who have been a ~ 


real support network. Most of them 
are based in Cincinnati, where she 
spent 22 years of her life, while 
her sister, two nieces and grand- 
mother live in Illinois where she 
grew up. 

Respected and appreciated by 
everyone she’s come in contact 
with both professionally and per- 
sonally, according to former co- 
worker in Cincinnati, Linda Pe- 
ters, Ashley has admirers across 
the country. 

“She’s a great person,” said 
Peters, assistant vice provost at 
the University of Cincinnati. “She 
has a great personality, she’s very 
professional and she gets what- 
ever job she is assigned to do, 
done. She is a hard worker, but 
when I think of her, the first thing 
I see is a good friend.” 

Maria Kreppel, associate pro- 
fessor at the University of Cincin- 
nati, agrees with Peters. 

“I enjoyed her energy, humor 
and especially her vision,” Kreppel 
said. “She certainly taught me a 
lot about the world of student 
affairs. She works so well with 
students. Within the world of stu- 
dent affairs, there is nobody like 
her. Not only did she keep up with 
her students, but she outpaced 
them.” 

In her new $86,000 a year posi- 
tion, Ashley will handle market- 
ing, recruiting and retention is- 
sues, but most importantly, ac- 
‘cording to President David Hartleb, 
student service issues. 

“T’ve always had a good rapport 
with my students,” Ashley said. 
“T’ve always taught. I’ve never ever 
been just an administrator.” 


Although her new job at NECC 
is strictly administrative, Ashley 
will be in close contact with stu- 
dents around the middle of the 
spring semester. 

Mid-semester is when another 
phase of Hartleb’s reorganization 
plan goes into effect, putting 
Ashley in charge of student activi- 
ties. 

“She is so knowledgeable about 
student issues,” Hartleb said. 
“She’s one of the hardest workers, 
one of the most effective workers 
and very task-oriented.” 

With so many good things said, 
one wonders if she has any. flaws? 

“She is never satisfied,” Hartleb 
joked. “I learned to respect her a 
great deal back when we worked 
together in Cincinnati. She gets 
things done. Her staff will quickly 
come to appreciate her style as 
long as they do their work. She’s a 
team leader and fighter.” 

Her educational background 
supports those claims. Ashley 
earned her bachelor’s degree in 
psychology from the University of 
Illinois and her master’s degree in 
marketing from the University of 
Cincinnati. 

She then received another 
master’s degree in psychology 
from Sagamon State University in 
Springfield, Ill. 

_Before a unanimous decision 
by the trustees to give her the 
NECC job, Ashley worked on the 
West Coast since 1994, working in 
the Residential Learning, Wellness 
and Student Services Department 
at the California State University 
at Monterey Bay. 

From 1973 until 1994 she served 
as associate vice president for stu- 
dent affairs and services, and asso- 
ciate vice provost and interim uni- 
versity dean at the University of 
Cincinnati. 

Ashley is a determined worker, 
according to her former co-work- 
ers at Cincinnati, but when the 
time is right, her sense of humor 
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shines through. 

Just ask about her age. 

“Oh, come on, we should all 
keep some secrets, shouldn’t we, ” 
laughed Ashley. “Old enough to 
know better than tell you. We 
have to have a little mystery.” 

And don’t you dare call her, 
“Mary.” 

“Don’t ever call me Mary — 
please,” Ashley said with a smile. 
“I don’t know who that is you're 
talking about.” 

She looks forward to working 
with the president. 

“We have a great working rela- 
tionship. He was a big attraction 


as to why I chose to come here,” 
Ashley said. “Your weather wasn't. 
Just remember that I brought the 
good weather with me, because 
when it turns back to the norm, 
it’s all yours again.” 

Ashley has been searching the 
Haverhill, Newburyport and Brad- 
ford areas for a house and is close 
to finalizing a deal in one of those 
cities. 

“I think Northern Essex is 
lucky,” Kreppel said. “Not only did 
you get one of our best workers 
and people in David (Hartleb), but 
now you grabbed another great 
one in Mary Ellen.” 
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Telecourses 
starting soon 


Bete learning tele- 
courses will be offered 


during the spring semester. 

Atelecourse lets students 
begin or continue their col- 
lege education while work- 
ing primarily at home. In- 
stead of coming to the cam- 
pus for classroom lectures, 
students remain at home 
and view presentations on 
WGBH/channel 2 or WGBX/ 
channel 44. © 

An orientation session 
and some on-campus ses- 
sions are required, however. 

Four telecourses will be- 
gin Jan. 30: Nutrition Path- 
ways, Something Ventured: 
Small Business Manage- 
ment, American Cinema and 
Destinos: Part II. 

These courses carry three 
credits and are closed cap- 
tioned for the hearing im- 
paired. 

For further course or reg- 
istration information, call 
Mary Prunty, NECC associ- 
ate dean of academic ser- 
vices, at 374-5805. 


Spring senate 
elections set 


he Student Government 

Association will be hold- 
ing elections for the stu- 
dent senate Feb. 11 and 12 
at the Haverhill and Dimitry 
(Lawrence) campuses. 

Students interested in a 
position on the senate 
should contact Arthur 
Signorelli in F-135 or Steve 
Bryant, student activities 
clerk, in F-133 for a nomina- 
tion petition. 

A student senate nomi- 
nee must: 

VY be a registered stu- 
dent at NECC; 

Y maintain good aca- 
demic standing as defined 
as a cumulative QPA of 2.00 
or higher to be nominated 
or elected; 

Y and obtain 20 signa- 
tures of Student Govern- 
ment Association members 
in his/her academic program 
area (due in student activi- 
ties office in either the Hav- 
erhill or Lawrence campus 
by noon on Thursday, Feb. 
6.) 
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DEPRESSION CAN be devastating, making sufferers feel they are alone, shut up inside themselves with no way out. Fortunately, 
both drug therapy and psychological treatment can lighten depression’s burden. 


Depression isn’t just about suicide 


® One student relates his battle with 
personal trauma and offers advice to 
others who find life overwhelming 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Editor 


appy-go-lucky one day, then boom, the anvil drops on your head. 

That was the fall 1996 semester. As usual, the semester began with 

the common quote, “I will get all A’s and B’s this semester. I’m 
going to do every assignment and turn everything in on time.” 

Yeah right. If that was the case I would have graduated last spring, or at 
least after the fall. 

Battling the death of my grandmother, school, extracurricular activities, 
work and home life, I had a small bout with depression. For roughly three 
months I was unsure what I was doing, where I was going, or ifI should even 
bother trying. 

No, suicide never crossed my mind, it never has. But dropping out of 
school or quitting work was in my thoughts. I was so unsure of what I was 
doing that I even pondered quitting what I enjoy doing the most - working 
on the Observer staff. 

I faked my way through my grandmother's funeral, acting as though it 
didn’t phase me in the least. Strike one. 

I agreed to do too many tasks at work, which took away from my study 
time. Strike two. 

I tried to do as many things as possible for the Observer, which meant less 
free time. Foul tip. 


Most importantly, I wasted time repeating a failed science course, 
studying hard only to earn a D, which took away from my other classes’ 
study time. Strike three, I’m out. 

Maybe I should have looked for help? No, not me.I forced myself through 
it, and before the dust settled I had withdrawn from a class, earned two D’s 
and somehow managed a B+. 

I was, as they say, “in a funk.” With counselors waiting to help in the 
student center, and tutors for that science class, I kept telling myself not 
to worry. I can handle it. Well, maybe not. 

Depression isn’t about wanting to commit suicide. I sure as hell don’t 
plan on doing it. That’s the wimpy way out of personal struggles. Find help, 
be yourself, don’t fake your way through troubling times to be a man orjust 
to be strong willed. If you hurt, then grieve. I wish I did. I tried to hide my 
true feelings at my grandmother’s wake and funeral. I tried to act tough 
when my job gave me more responsibility. I tried to get rid of an Fin a class 
that I had no chance of doing well in. 

I was stupid. I was alone, exhausted and depressed. I felt nobody knew 
what I was going through. I was getting hassled at home for every little 
thing, hearing it at school because I was letting my grades slip and having 
to deal with life on two hours of sleep a day because I felt I had to change 
the world or something. 

What did I end up with? Migraine headaches, a lack of self-confidence 
and a thought of regret. 

Call a friend away at school and chat, talk to your parents, see a 
counselor at school. Just don’t ignore your problems. They will not go away 
as I thought. 

I love you Nana. 


A number of hotlines and centers exist to help people at all times, and are only a phone. call 


away. 
Phone hotlines include: 


The North Essex Mental Health Center - 521-7777, or 1-800-281 3223 
The Greater Lawrence Mental Health Center - 683-3128 


The Samaritans - Lawrence 688-6607 
Lowell 452-6733 
Haverhill 372-7200 
Newburyport 465-6100 
Spanish Speaking 688-6009 


Women’s Resource Center - 685-2480, 373-4041, or 1-800-400-4700 
Women’s Crisis Center of Greater Newburyport - 465-2155 

CLM: Behavioral Health Services - (603) 432-2253 

Tri-City Mental Health Center -Everett Area - (617) 397-2060 


Seacoast Mental Health Center - (603) 413-851 
Solomon Mental Health Center - (508) 454-8851 
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F, uring school days, stres 
f) trollable levels. Short, 
4A situation, and it is easy 
For many people, though, t 
induced stress or cold weather! 
people suffer from clinical dep: 
one in five women and one in 1 
according to the National Allia 
“Clinical depression,” accor 
Student Affairs at the State 1 
prolonged and persistent negati 
many aspects of one’s life. It is: 
excessive guilt, loneliness, sadi 
Clinical depression occurs i 
which apply to most varieties 
feelings, feelings of hopelessn 
worthlessness, a loss of pleasu 
including sex, insomnia or over 
loss or gain, decreased energy, 
trating, retaining memories or 
and suicide attempts. 

The three most common v; 
depression, dysthymia, and bip 
sive disorder. 

“Major depression is a brair 
temporarily sad or blue,” NAM 
phlets. 

This type of depression gene! 
only once in a person’s lifetime 
relatively short, lasting from s¢ 
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® Support, service 
available through 


campus counselor: 


By SIERRA FRANK 
In-depth Editor 


he NECC counseling off 

try to give students a safe p 

to be on campus, accordin 
Marie McDonnell, supported edt 
tion specialist. 

“Supported education is basic 
a specialized support program 
students who have psychiatric 
orders, including depressia 
McDonnell said. “For people v 
psychiatric disabilities, it’s imy 
tant to have a safe place to come 
campus.” 

Together with Jane Bradley, 
college’s personal counsel 
McDonnell works to create t 
safety zone. 

“Primarily what we offer i is s 
port to the student,” Bradley sa 

McDonnell said that they se 
two very different functions, h 
ever. Her purpose is to help stude 
who have diagnosed mental 
nesses, while Bradley works w 
students who feel they need one- 
one counseling, usually relating ' 
specific crisis in their lives. 

“My focus is not so much on 
diagnosis, it’s dealing with wt 
ever issue the student brings i 
Bradley said. “A person can come 
me with any kind of personal isst 

McDonnell, on the other ha 
works on a more medical level. 7 
supported education program t 
she operates requires that the s 
dent is at least 17, is enrolling 
college and has been diagnosed w 
a severe or persistent disability ¢ 
to mental illness which has hai 
negative impact on their daily 1 
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anxiety can often build up to uncon- 
days and extreme cold exacerbate the 
»el overwhelmed and depressed. 
feelings are not the result of school- 
an unchanging state of mind. These 
‘m, a disease which affects as many as 
‘mat some point during their lifetimes, 
‘or the Mentally Ill. 

ito the Counseling Center, Division of 
itsity of New York at Buffalo, “is a 
|o0d which can color and interfere with 
\\cterized by feelings of worthlessness, 
| hopelessness and self-doubt.” 

variety of forms. Common symptoms 
| me include persistent negative 
|md pessimism, a sense of guilt and 
hobbies and other leisure activities, 
ing, drastic change in appetite, weight 
'2ssness, irritability, difficulty concen- 
ng decisions, headaches, chronic pain 
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'es of depressive disorders are major 
| isorder, also known as rhanic-depres- 
| 
irder that is much more than feeling 
|s in one of their informational pam- 
i 


! ccurs in isolated episodes, sometimes 
_etimes repeatedly. These episodes are 
|! weeks to several months. 


They are also required to be seeing 
an outside therapist while working 
through her program. 

Supported education provides 
students with individualized sup- 
port services to help them succeed 
in college. McDonnell said she works 
with approximately 40 students, 
many of whom suffer from depres- 
sion. 

“A lot of times it’s very hard for 
depressed people to get out ofbed in 
the morning,” she said. “I’ve been 
on the phone sometimes just trying 
to talk them into coming in.” 

McDonnell said she provides a 
variety of services to students with 
mental disorders, including setting 
up special accommodations for aca- 
demic problems. 
¢ For instance, a student may need 
| to have unlimited time for a nor- 

mally timed exam, and she would 
| coordinate that. 

She said she also helps students 
talk to their instructors about their 
| disabilities. In some cases she will 
| actually speak to the instructor her- 
) self, with the student’s permission. 

“Particularly if someone has 
symptoms which might come out in 
class,” she said. “It is important to 
disclose to the instructor what’s 
going on.” 

She said that an example of this 
might bea student who suffers from 
anxiety attacks. Such a person would 
want to sit by the door, in case of a 
{} sudden attack during class. Some- 
{ times, she said, a simple accommo- 
dation like that can be enough to 
## prevent symptoms ofa disorder from 

§ becoming an issue. 
i McDonnell said supported edu- 
cation extends not only to current 
NECC students, but to people plan- 
ning to enroll as well. 

“I work with students who are in 

school,” she said. “But I also work 


According to the alt.support.depression FAQ, a widely used on-line 
resource for information about and support for depressive disorders, 
common symptoms of major depression include exhaustion, loss of 
interest in formerly pleasurable activities, and a general melancholy so 
severe it interferes in the performance of daily activities such as working, 
driving, sleeping and eating. 

If not treated, these extreme depressive disorders can lead to severe 
weight loss, malnutrition and even suicide attempts. 

Dysthymia is a more long-term, low-grade depression. While it seldom 
completely incapacitates its victims the way an episode of major depression 
can, it does prevent them from living at their full capacity. People suffering 
from dysthymia often suffer episodes of major depression as well. 

“The co-existence of the milder and more severe forms of depression is 
referred to as double depression,” NAMI says in an informational pamphlet. 

The third most common form of depression, bipolar disorder, is 
characterized by periods of intense depression counterpointed by periods 
of mania. While these shifts can be quite sudden, they are more likely to 
occur gradually. Manic periods usually create symptoms such as inappro- 
priate elation, irritability, insomnia, increased talking, racing thoughts, 
increased sexual desire, markedly increased energy, poor judgment and 
inappropriate social behavior. 

There are several other common forms of depression, one of which is 
especially common in climates like New England. It is called Seasonal 
Affective Disorder, or SAD, a disorder which recurs each year during winter 
months and is best treated by regular early morning exposure to bright, 
full-spectrum lights. 

Others include event-inspired depressions such as postpartum depres- 
sion and bereavement, which is depression over the loss of a loved one. 
While it is common to feel somewhat lost and sad after giving birth or 
losing a loved one, if these feelings persist for an inordinately long period 
of time, the alt.support.depression newsgroup advises that professional 
help be sought, since the event may have triggered a major depression 
episode. 

Another common form of depression is known as endogenous depres- 
sion. A depressive disorder is considered endogenous when no specific 
event has occurred to trigger it. 

Atypical depression exhibits many symptoms in reverse of most depres- 
sive disorders. Most atypically depressed people will sleep and eat more 
than usual, and can sometimes find joy in their hobbies and activities, 
although they are no longer capable of seeking out pleasurable experi- 


with students who are in the pro- 


ences. 


cess of coming to school.” 

Supported education works with 
the Choose-Get-Keep process. The 
first step helps students choose an 
academic program that suits their 
needs and abilities. The second phase 
is to secure their admission to the 
program, and the third step focuses 
on sustaining enrollment and in- 
creasing student success. 

McDonnell said she thinks the 
program has been very successful so 
far. 

“We've had really good retention 
rates,” she said. 

She said the retention rates were 
slightly above average for the school, 
and several program participants 
made the Dean’s List. 

“Because the program is so new 
it really hasn’t had a lot of gradu- 
ates,” McDonnell said. “Most of my 
students tend to go part-time in- 
stead of full-time.” 


She said that because they at- 


tend part-time, they matriculate 
more slowly. 

Supported education has been in 
place at NECC since the fall of 1994. 
The program was established by the 
Center for Psychiatric Rehabilita- 
tion at Boston University. 

The Center had received a con- 
tract from the state to start the 
program at interested schools, and 
NECC was selected. The program 
still receives some funding and clini- 
cal support from B.U. 

While McDonnell’s supported 
education program works with stu- 
dents who are being counseled off- 
campus, Bradley provides counsel- 
ing to students who are experienc- 
ing a crisis. Sometimes, she said, 
these crises can turn into emergen- 
cies. 

“What I do in meeting a student 
for the first time is tell them that 
should they report feeling suicidal, 
I have to do what I have to do,” she 


said. 

What Bradley does is keep the 
student sitting in her office while 
she calls the North Essex Mental 
Health Center Emergency Services. 
They respond by sending out an 
emergency counseling team that 
comes directly to Bradley’s office 
and does intervention work with 
the suicidal person. 

The goal of this intervention is to 
determine whether the person needs 
to be hospitalized or if he or she 
needs other treatment. 

Bradley said that while this does 
not happen frequently, it has oc- 
curred a number of times. 

She said no one has ever tried to 
prevent her from calling or tried to 
leave her office once this kind of 
emergency situation develops. 

Bradley generally sees students 
ona short-term basis, helping them 
to overcome isolated situations. 

She also provides referrals to 
outside therapists and counseling 
centers. 

“I see students who may have a 
long-standing low level depression, 
maybe not so intense that they would 
have sought treatment,” Bradley 
said. “I also see students who come 
in once because they’ve had some 
kind of crisis and their depressive 
responses are normal.” 

She said that most students come 
to her with issues that are not re- 
lated to school. 

McDonnell said that the key dif- 
ference between the people she 
works with and the students Brad- 


* ley sees is that her program works 


with clinically depressed people. 

The difference, in practical terms, 
is that clinically depressed people 
cannot function normally. 

“It depends not so much on what 
your response is, but how it impacts 
your life,” McDonnell said. 

Bradley says that each person 


Despite its name, atypical depression may actually be more common 
than major depression or dysthymia. 

Depressive disorders are biologically-based illnesses, caused by a lasting 
shift in brain chemistry. 

“The group of symptoms which doctors use to diagnose depression, 
which includes the important provision that the symptoms have lasted 
more than a few weeks and that they are interfering with normal life, are 
the result ofan alteration in brain chemistry,” says the alt.support.depression 
network page. 

The alteration in brain chemistry, the Internet group says, is not 
dissimilar to the temporary, normal variations which are triggered in 
healthy people by illness, stress, frustration or grief. 

The important difference in a clinically-depressed person is that this 
shift in brain chemistry is self-sustaining and does not fade away once the 
stimulus which triggered it has been removed. In some cases, the alteration 
can be triggered by nothing at all. 

A recently published study called The Global Burden of Disease lists major 
depression as the fourth heaviest disease burden on the planet. The study 
projects that by the year 2020, that figure will have risen to make 
depression the second most common disease in the world. 

The Global Burden of Disease study was unique in its consideration of 
depression, and other mental illnesses, in calculating disease rates on an 
international scale. Mental disorders are usually ignored by such studies. 

However, this study, instead of relying on the conventional data offered 
by mortality rates, developed a new system. The system measures disease 
burden with a new unit meant to incorporate the impact of both death and 
disability. 

Known as a DALY, for disability adjusted life year, the unit represents 
one year of healthy life lost to a particular disease, through either disability 
or death. 

A panel of experts from around the globe ranked different disabilities, 
ranging from below-the-knee amputation to dementia, using the DALY 
unit. Each of 107 diseases and 483 disabling outcomes was ranked for the 
study. 

Using the new DALY system, The Global Burden of Disease researchers 
found depression to be one of the most costly diseases on the planet. 

“That conclusion is not based on advocacy for mental health issues at 
all,” Christopher J.L. Murray of Harvard University, co-director of the study, 
told the Boston Globe. “If anything, I started out very skeptical about that. But 
our results show an enormous burden of mental health issues, including 
depression, alcohol abuse and schizophrenia, in almost any health system.” 


ing office plays role in helping students 


J. Chase photos 
NECC COUNSELORS Marie McDonnell and Jane Bradley 


who comes to her has serious is- 
sues, even if they are not clinically 
depressed. 

“It is important not to minimize 
a person’s feelings,” she said. 

Both Bradley and McDonnell said 
depression is an illness, and people 
should seek treatment for it. 


McDonnell said many medica- 
tions can help, and counseling can 
also be beneficial. 

“T think it’s really important for 
people to know that it’s treatable,” 
McDonnell said. “When you're 
caught up in it, it’s hard to see a way 
out.” 


New Drug Treatment Being Studied 


By LINDA A. JOHNSON 
AP Writer 


T RENTON, N.J.—Bristol- 
Myers Squibb Co. will 
spend $20 million on a 
three-year study to determine 
whether its antidepressant drug 
Serzone helps chronically- de- 
pressed patients more than psy- 
chotherapy designed specifically 
for them. 

The study will examine 
whether those treatments work 
betterin combination than alone. 

Limited data show psycho- 
therapy is more effective for acute 


depression than for chronic de- 
pression, which requires long- 
term psychiatric care and antide- 
pressant medication. 

Bristol-Myers Squibb said. its 
study will evaluate 660 patients 
over the three years, including a 
number who will be given a pla- 
cebo for a year. 

The company said this is the 
first large-scale, multicenter 
study comparing the three treat- 
ment options during both acute 
and continuing treatment of pa- 
tients. The project is to be com- 
pleted by October, 1999. 

-AP 
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News 


Group off to ‘good start’ 


@ New millennium 
on the minds of 
Steering committee 


By KEVIN KYLE 
Managing Editor 


resident David Hartleb was 
Press following the first 

meeting of NECC’s newly 
formed steering committee. 

The committee used the three- 
hour meeting to begin the process 
of planning the direction 
NECC will take into the next mil- 
lennium. 

The process began with a re- 
view of an informational packet 
sent to committee members dur- 
ing winter break. 

Included in the packet was a 
“documents list,” which outlined 
materials and information the 
committee needs to track down, 
such as data about students and 
faculty, population information 
and enrollment information. 

“This is a pretty standard list,” 
said Pat Carter, an outside facilita- 
tor participating in the planning 
process. “We're also open to any 
other lists or ideas you have.” 

Committee members suggested 
gathering information on com- 
peting schools, which Tom Fallon, 
dean of information services, said 
would be done. 

“Maybe we could have a brain- 
storming session somewhere 
down the line, dealing with who 
we think the competition is,” said 
Richard Alfred, facilitator. 

Also included in the packet were 
draft surveys for area high school 
students and teachers, current 
NECC students and employers of 


former NECC students. 

Surveys for students aimed to 
find out their backgrounds, their 
perceived image of NECC and an- 
ticipated needs as a student. 

Teacher surveys focused on 
teacher impressions of NECC and 
whether they would recommend 
the college to students. 

Carter and Alfred said they 
would get the surveys to as many 
area high school teachers and guid- 
ance counselors as possible, and 
mentioned they had given out as 
many as 2,000 surveys in a similar 
case in Charlotte, N.C. 

The committee voted to make 
surveys available to the NECC com- 
munity until the end of the first 
week of classes, with print ready 
copies available approximately 10 
days later. 

Members also voted to hold the 
employer survey until a later date 
because facilitators found many 
employers were not returning 
them. 

It was instead suggested a con- 
ference be organized in which com- 
panies would be asked to partici- 
pate in a charrette. 

A charrette is an intense con- 
sultation workshop in which sug- 
gestions are made in group dis- 
cussion, under the pressure of a 
deadline. The deadline is intended 
to encourage brainstorming and 
yield a high volume of creative 
results. 

Carter said she thinks that with 
enough media coverage, the 
charrettes could generate interest 
in the community. 

“We could probably turn this 
into some curiosity within the 
community about the college’s 
strategic planning process,” Carter 
said. 


Frank J. Leary, professor, de- 
partment of business administra- 
tion, suggested the center for busi- 
ness and industry might be help- 
ful because of its contacts in the 
business community. 

“They might be able to help us 
find the right people within the 
companies who are interested in 
participating,” Leary said. 

Hartleb expressed concern that 
community rivalries could ham- 
per the process. He said people in 
the Merrimack Valley had feelings 
toward each other’s communities 
that he had never encountered 
before. 

“There are people that just 
won't go to Lawrence and people 
from Lawrence who think people 
from Newburyport are snobs,” 
Hartleb said. 

Carter and Alfred said the solu- 
tion would be to yield to these 
rivalries and have separate ses- 
sions for Haverhill, Lawrence and 
Newburyport, the three major 
sources of interest in NECC. 

They said each group would be 
asked to discuss questions such as 
what the college contributes to 
the vitality of the community and 
trends the college should be aware 
of. 

“What you're doing is collect- 
ing your focus group information 
in avery tight time frame,” Carter 
said. 

Much of the next phase of the 
planning process will revolve 
around charrettes. They are being 
planned involving staff and fac- 
ulty from both NECC campuses. 

Members disagreed about how 
the faculty and staff charrettes 
should be set up. Some members 
thought groups should be sepa- 
rate while others thought they 


Congratulations! 


PRESIDENT DAVID HARTLEB and faculty congratulate 
the nursing students at their Dec. 14 graduation. 


should be mixed. 

“I think discussion will be more 
open with a closed group, but 
there’s so much distrust among 
groups on campus already,” said 
Sandra Meldrum, director, techni- 
cal laboratories. 

She said she feared separate 
groups would then be wondering 
what the other groups were dis- 
cussing. 

Acompromise was reached and 
it was decided that initially, mem- 
bers from each campus and aca- 
demic area of interest will meet 
separately to encourage a more 


J. Chase photo 


free exchange of ideas. 

Members also hoped the meet- 
ings would present an opportu- 
nity for a catharsis, enabling par- 
ticipants to focus on the college’s 
future. 

In the following phase, partici- 
pants will be mixed to allow the 
exchange of concerns and ideas. 

Hartleb said he was pleased 
with the meeting and thought it 
provided a strong foundation to 
build on. 

“There were some good ideas 
here today,” Hartleb said. “It was a 
good start.” 


py ersy 


Senate president resigns due to grade problems 


@ Business major 
to put all of his 
energy into classes 


By JUSTIN P. CHASE 
Guest Contributor 


fter serving two semesters 
as student senate 
vice president and 


one as president, Jason 
Faria has resigned from 
his student government 
position. 

After being placed on 
academic probation by 
the college’s financial aid 
office, Faria was given a 
challenge he was unable 
to meet. He was told he 
had to finish the fall 96 semester 
with a QPA of 2.0 or higher. 

“I got slammed really hard for 
not prioritizing properly, and it’s 
my own fault,” Faria said. “I placed 
my senate obligations above all 
others, including my classes, and 
now I have to pay the price.” 

After a strong start, it was the 
second half of the semester which 
gave him the difficulties resulting 
in his unacceptable grades. 

“I was doing really well in the 
early fall,” Faria said. “I somehow 
made the mistake of saying, ‘I’m 
doing great in my classes, soI can 
slack-off a bit and focus more on 
the senate.’ This has proven itself 
to be a terrible mistake on my 
part.” 

Faria’s Jan. 23, letter of resigna- 
tion reads, “...1 know now that 
taking on the responsibilities of 
senate president and student 
would require tremendous focus.” 

According to student senate 
treasurer, Tara Bilodeau, there was 
much discussion at the beginning 
,of the term dealing with the im- 


J. FARIA. 


portance of Faria’s grades. 

“I feel Arthur (Signorelli, direc- 
tor of student activities / student 
senate adviser) did all he could do 
to help us remember our grades 
are important,” Bilodeau said. “I 
think it was a good idea for him 
(Faria) to resign. Our classes are 
the reason we come to school in 
the first place. Those should be the 
first and foremost issues, 
the senate should come 
second.” 

According to Faria, 
there are no other rea- 
sons for his resignation. 
He admits the senate can 
be stressful at times, but 
he loves working with 
the group and he espe- 
cially enjoys being in the 
‘public’s eye. 

Although he does not 
like the idea of resigning, he ad- 
mits he will benefit from it. 

Faria will not officially be with 
the senate. He does, however, in- 
tend to help them at their request. 

“I'm not going to leave them in 
a lurch,” Faria said. “I will main- 
tain some presence in the office if 
they need it.” 

His new plan is to finish the 
spring ‘97 semester and transfer 
to UMass/Boston with an asso- 
ciate’s degree in business. 

Although he will be out of the 
public’s view temporarily, he hopes 
to make a career in the public 
service field when he graduates 
from college. 

“The group (senate members) 
changes from year to year,” 
Signorelli said. “Every year it’s 
made up of different people with 
different interests, goals and ex- 
periences. Whenever we have a 
resignation, it’s a true test of the 
group’s strength. It presents an- 
other problem which has to be 
solved.” 


‘We've Reinvented 


Coliege.” 


1,000 adults now combine full-time 
work with full-time study — and 
they never thought they could! 


¢ No “classroom lectures. 


work one-on-one with students. 


e No “prescribed courses.” 


” Faculty mentors 


Students design 


independent study projects with their faculty 


mentors. 


¢ No “weekly classes.” 
with brief on-campus residencies. 


VermontC ollege 


of Norwich University 


FULL-TIME STUDY FOR WORKING ADULTS 


Students study at home 


Request a free copy of the NPR story on our program. 
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Big Brothers, Sisters look 


® Agency says 
volunteers get as 


much as they give 


By NANCY CARPENTER 
Staff Reporter 


hey met three years agoona 
T'ssety fall afternoon. A 

boardwalk stroll, followed 
by a walk on a beach emptied of 
the season’s tourists, provided a 
comfortable setting for two strang- 
ers deciding how to begin a con- 
versation. 

Acommon interest in sports — 
both play football — proved to be 
the ice breaker. Since then, Pete 
Ross and Mike Barard have em- 
barked on what they hope will be 
a lifelong friendship. 

Introduced through Big Broth- 
ers/Big Sisters of Greater Lawrence, 
Inc., the now 33-year-old Amesbury 
manand 14-year-old Newburyport 
teen spend one afternoon a week 
together and chat by telephone 
whenever the mood strikes. 

“Growing up in a single-parent 
family, I knew ! was fortunate to 
have as male role models my high 
school football coach, college ad- 
viser and scout leader,” Ross said. 

If not for their support in help- 
ing him negotiate life’s often times 
rocky path, Ross said he would not 
be the person he is today: a hap- 
pily married college graduate with 
a rewarding career and financial 
security. : 

By all accounts, Ross had it 
made. In the back of his mind, 
however, he felt something was 
missing. 

Reflecting on his own journey, 
which started in a housing project 
and, through hard work, has led 
to the position of director of com- 
munity relations for a communi- 
cations company, he felt the time 
was ripe to help'make a difference 
in someone else’s life. 

And so, like those who had 
been there to help him chart his 
life’s course, Ross decided to be- 
come a Big Brother. 


mGreat Jobs. ¢ 


Good Pay 


While finding a few hours to 
volunteer each week was not diffi- 
cult, deciding how to fill that time 
loomed like a giant question mark, 
according to Ross. 

“I wondered how to plan some- 
thing new and interesting for Mike 
and I to do each week,” he said. 

They spent their first afternoon 
simply walking and talking; how- 
ever, he realized a consistent, 
rather than structured relation- 
ship was paramount. 

A “typical” day for Mike and 
Pete could include an official des- 
tination and purpose, but more 
often, it remains deliberately un- 
planned, allowing the spontane- 
ity they both prefer, he said. 

On a rainy December Saturday 
they had lunch, ran errands, 
shopped for Christmas and talked 
about school, friends and family. 

A seventh grader, Mike plays 
hockey, football and basketball. 
He’d like to attend a local private 
high school, followed by a college 
where he can perfect his football 
skills, possibly Florida State or 
West Point, he said. 

The basic criteria for becoming 
a “Big,” as volunteers are known, 
is spending three to five hours per 
week, for a minimum of one year, 
with a child. The days and times 
spent together are determined by 
the participants and mayvary from 
week to week. Also, the volunteer 
must be at least 18 and have ac- 
cess to an insured vehicle. 

According to Executive Direc- 
tor David Blanchard, his office has 
59 boys and 15 girls awaiting 
matches. With several thousand 
students, he feels NECC students 
would make ideal candidates for 
those positions. 

“Since they are local residents, 
student volunteers would directly 
benefit their own community and 
its citizens,” he said. 

And although students lead 
hectic lives, most volunteers agree 
that finding a few hours a week is 
not an overwhelming commit- 
ment, he said. They are not 
expected to counsel, discipline or 
serve as substitute parents for 


e Tuition Reimbursement 


for new student volunteers 


children. 

A Big Brother or Sister can ex- 
pect a tremendously rewarding 
experience from involving them- 
selves in the lives of others. 

College-age volunteers often 
provide a youngster’s initial expo- 
sure to higher education and its 
implications for a brighter future 
than they’d previously imagined, 
according to Blanchard. 

Although he became a Big 
Brother to share his life and wis- 
dom with a youngster, Ross has 
stayed involved and deepened his 
commitment because of what his 
Little Brother has taught him. 

Prior to becoming a volunteer, 
Ross felt removed from today’s 
youth, who are growing up in a 
world much different from the 
one in which he was raised. 

However, getting to know Mike 
and his friends has helped seal 
that ‘generation gap,’ while also 
preparing him for some of the 
issues he expects to face when he 
has children of his own, he said. 

“I get as much out of this rela- 
tionship as I give. With all Mike 
has going for him, I know there’s 
nothing he can’t achieve,” he said. 

And, if Ross has his way, he’ll 
be there to share in every one of 
his Little Brother’s successes. 

Big Brothers/Big Sisters of 
Greater Lawrence, Inc. matches 6- 
to 12-year-olds from the Lawrence, 
Haverhill, Newburyport and Sa- 
lem, N.H. areas with older youths 
and adults. - 

Also ‘available are “couple 
matches,” in which a husband and 
wife share the weekly time com- 
mitment with a child. 

Any child whose parent is ab- 
sent or disabled is eligible to be 
matched with a Big Brother or 
Sister. 

The agency is a nonprofit orga- 
nization funded through contri- 
butions, agency fund raising pro- 
grams and the United Way of 
Merrimack Valley, Inc. 

For information on volunteer 
opportunities, call the Lawrence 
office at 687-1370 or the Salem, 
N.H. office at (603) 893-6154. 


Carri 


DISCOUNT CD'S 
& CASSETTES 


POSTERS, T-SHIRTS & IMPORTED DISCs! 
i 


WE PAY TOP DOLLAR FOR USED CD'S, 
RECORDS & CASSETTES 


78 STATE STREET 
NEWBURYPORT, MA 


508 / 465-0005 


Swing for the fences with UPS! = tnese are PERMANENT, PART-TIME POSITIONS 


We're looking for a year or better commitment 


A walk in he park 


N. Carpenter photo 
BIG BROTHER Pete Ross and Mike Barard chat while 
strolling through Newburyport’s Bartlett Mall. 


Advantage 


find your 
direction with 


Co-op. 


508.374.3722 
or stop by C310 


Loviainesa h 
art supplies 


- Gift Certificates 
- Student Discounts Available 


95 Plaistow Rd. 


Brickyard Plaza 1 
Unit 6b (rear lower level) 
Plaistow, NHO3865 


(603)382-3ART 


Loaders/Unloaders: 


You'll earn $8 to $9 an hour and receive great benefits including: 
Medical,’ Dental, Vision, Paid Prescriptions, Paid Vacations, Paid 
Holidays and on selected shifts you'll receive up to $2,000 per semes- 
ter in Tuition Reimbursement. Plus up to $700 attendance incentive 


and $200 employee referral program. 


Work one of the following shifts: 
eétollp.m, « 11p.m.to3am., «3to8am. 


Apply in person at UPS any Thursday from 2-4 p.m., 90 Brick 
Kiln Road, Chelmsford, MA, (508) 441-3400 or see your UPS I 
Recruiter on campus (cali for days and times), at the Haverhii 
D.E.T., 80 Merrimack St., Haverhill, MA, Mondays and Thurs- 
days 2 to 4 p.m. or at the Lawrence D.E.T., 160 Winthrop Ave., 
Lawrence, MA, Tuesday through Thursday 2 to 4 p.m. 


Sarasa 
United Parcel Service 


® 


Private transportation is now available. 
Contact UPS at 508 / 441-3400 for updated 
bus schedules and other information. 


e 1:00 to 5:30 p.m., 


UPS Is an Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Welcome back... 


he spring semester has arrived. 
sk the holidays behind us, we 

turn our thoughts to the more 
pressing task of school. New Year’s 
resolutions have either been adopted 
or forgotten and gift certificates spent 
or lost. 

The vacation brought about some 
interesting affairs in the world of arts 
and entertainment. Snoop has made a 
comeback with the Doggfather (Does 
that make hima son ofa bitch?) weeks 
after being acquitted of murder. 

The Elmo craze swept the nation, 
with a new and improved Mario not 
far behind. Beavis and Butthead fell 
short with their attempt at the big 
screen, but MTV’s alternative meal 
ticket (Jenny McCarthy) made a 
mamorable holiday appearance in Play- 
boy. 

Scream was a scream and was one 
of those rare gems that followed 
through on its promises. 

Don’t bother buying popcorn at 
this one. You'll drop it during the first 
scene to cover your eyes. 

Evita sucks and the soundtrack is 
worse. It obviously wasn’t the right 
material for that girl. 

John Travolta has done it again 
with Michael, playing a beer drinking, 
chain smoking descendent from the 
heavens. Who else could have pulled 
that off? 

Travolta’s career since Pulp Fiction 
has been nothing short of a Phenom- 
enon. Look for Face Off this summer, 
starring Travolta and another movie 
mogul, Nicholas Cage. Directed by Jon 
Woo, the mastermind behind Hard 
Target, this one should rule the box 
Office. 

Ray Liotta flew the friendly skies in 
Turbulence. His psychotic performance 
is a rehash of his Unlawful Entry per- 
sona and is about as enjoyable as 
airline food. Who sponsored that flick, 
ValuJet? 

The action this spring can be 
summed up in two words: Star Wars. 
The original trilogy will be re-released 
to get fans drooling for the new films, 
headed our way at light speed. 

The spring looks promising. Live is 
scheduled to release its next album, 
and Con Air will be landing at a theater 
near you. In case you haven’t heard, 
Nicholas Cage, Jon Malkovitch and 
Ving Rhames have teamed up with 
the director of Crimson Tide and The 
Rock to wreak havoc on the silver 
screen. Can you say, blockbuster? 

Also look for Ice Cube to return to 
his African roots in a film about re- 
turning to the homeland. Unfortu- 
nately, it doesn’t seem to do him 
much good. 

The plot has him taking on a South 
African gang and features plenty of 
gunfights and death. Couldn’t he have 
pulled off a tribal dancing documen- 
tary or something a little more peace- 
ful? Think of the soundtrack possibili- 
ties, Cube! 

Oh well, it’s a doggie dog world. So 
hit the books, and remember the 
words of Snoop. “Bow wow wow, yippie 
yo yippie yea, up jump the boogie that 
be.” Whatever that means. 


‘CON AIR,’ starring Nicholas 
Cage promises action in 1997. 
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VERY NKE , 
SPARK / 


DoGs THAT LEAP 
AND GRAB FRISBEES 


HELLO, 
HAROLD AND... 
UH...MERNA 
CAN'T COME TO 
THE PHONE 
RIGHT NOW... 


ne Turbulence — 
Ray Liotta does 
what he knows 
best in this not 
so thrilling 
thriller: he acts 
like a nut. This movie never really takes 
off, to say the least. The plot is thin and 
the suspense is nonexistent. Matinee 
material at best. * out of k**e* 

- Scream — Drew Barrymore steals the 
show in the opening scenes of this well- 
done horror flick. Thrills and chills fol- 
lowas a killer stalks a sleepy Midwestern 
town. It features a plot with more twists 
than a Twizzler and a wham bam thank 
you ma’am surprise ending. Don’t bother 
guessing the killer’s identity; it’s nearly 
impossible. Easily the best in its genre 
since Prince of Darkness. 

: Evita Jumbo shrimp. Phrases like 
this are called oxymorons. Here’s an- 
other one: Madonna acting. The epic was 
hardly done justice by the queen of the 
’80s. Go home and play with your new 
baby. Leave the acting to the actors. * 

: Fierce Creatures — The cast of A Fish 
Called Wanda comes back in the ’90s with 
Fierce Creatures. The jump from one de- 
cade to another brings with it a more 
politically-correct and less humorous 
comedy. 

An inordinate number of fuzzy ani- 
mals and preteen sexual innuendos pro- 
vide an enjoyable amount of comedy, 
but not enough to hide the lackluster 
plot. ** 

* Beverly Hills Ninja - Too many mov- 
ies rely on popular stars to rake in the 
dough at the box office. 

Chris Farley, the star of Beverly Hills 
Ninja, provided many laughs on Saturday 
Night Live and in movies like Tommy Boy 
and Wayne’s World. In his new movie, 
however, Farley has no plot, no script 
and as a result, no humor. 

Insulting, trite humor, borrowed from 
several comedies in the last 15 years is 
obnoxious to watch. Better film can be 
found on a dirty window. * 
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By SHAY SULLIVAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


irst Strike? More like a home run. 
Price Chan hasn’t slowed downa 

bit since his Rumble in the Bronx. 
This latest adventure has the Hong 
Kong cop working hand in hand with 
the CIA, the KGB and various other 
lettered organizations. 

His mission? Tail a Russian agent, 
who has stolen a nuclear missile, to the 
agent’s buyer, then prevent the trans- 
action and retrieve the merchandise, 
without getting killed. 

Sound like a James Bond movie? 
Maybe, but 007 never makes you laugh. 
Besides, the action in First Strike isn’t 
interrupted every 15 minutes for 
Jackie’s sexual exploits. 

Like Rumble, the acting is bad, and 
the dubbing is worse, but that’s beside 
the point. If Jackie had nothing more 
than a camcorder and a supply of bad 
guys to beat up, he could make you 
laugh. Unlike Jean-Claude Van Damme, 
you're laughing with him, not at him. 

That’s the secret of his success. He 
doesn’t want to be taken seriously. 
Although he possesses more physical 


Debut artist: 


Ashley Macisaak 

Mad Maggie, Ashley’s debut album featur- 
ing the hit song of the same name, is a 
mixed bag. 

The first few tracks maintain the con- 
temporary air that fuels the title track. 
Lively violin sets are underscored by mod- 
ern day beats that make for enjoyable 
listening. 

Unfortunately, the album goes down- 
hill from there. For die hard Celtic Heart- 
beat fans, the album is just the thing, but 


‘First Strike’ is Jackie Chan’s 2nd hit 


SS SS 


Music Singles 


AUSTRALIAN 
SNOWMAN, 


Does Tuat LEAP 
AND GRAB JouPEES 


I'VE GOT TO HAND IT TO YOU, HAROLD... 
WHEN YOU SCREEN YOUR CALLS, YOU 


REALLY SCREEN YOUR CALLS!! 


Observer Stars. 


kkk for Jackie 
Chan’s strike to the 


funny bone, ‘First 
Strike.’ 


prowess than anyone in his field, it’s 
his charisma, not his brawn, that made 
him the number one box office attrac- 
tion in China. 

Hopefully, people will be able to 
see past the Asian method of filmmak- 
ing (which tends to be obvious, if not 
downright cheesy) and into the heart 
of Jackie Chan. 

He loves what he does and it shows 
with every kick. He doesn’t want your 
money; he’s already experienced 
enough success for ten men. He has 
his own film company, acting agency 
and almost every other facet of film- 
making. 

Jackie wants your smiles, and if 
you give him a chance, he'll get them. 
Truly great stars are as few and far 
between as Haley’s Comet. 


everybody else should just tape Mad Maggie 
off the radio. 


Snoop Doggy Dog: 
The Doggfather returns 


Along-haired Snoop returns to the smooth 
LBC beats that brought him success in his 
first album. This, the third recording at- 
tempt by the controversial rap artist, fea- 
tures a plethora of catchy choruses, as. 
well as some new Dog pound vocabulary. 

Snoop’s been in the doghouse with the | 
law, but things are looking up. Yeah, 
bizatch., 
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Fitness center helps with stress 


@ Keeping fit 
allows you to cope 
with studies, life 


By ERIC LANGLOIS 
Sports Editor 


ealing with college stud- 
D ies, work or life in general 

are difficulties the average 
student faces daily. 

There is a place on campus 
where one can go to take care of 
such problems — the Wellness and 
Fitness Center, located on the first 
floor of the Sports and Fitness 
Center. 

The center’s equipment can 
be used anytime to help relieve 
stress, allowing you to make it 
through the semester without 
going crazy. 

The Wellness and Fitness Cen- 
ter offers a variety of cardiovascu- 
lar machines, weight training and 
free weight equipment for stu- 
dents, faculty and staff. 


“A couple of the most common 
deterrents to starting an exercise 
program are lack of time and low 
self efficacy,” said Rob Parker, 
wellness-fitness specialist. 

“What we try to show people 
here is that becoming physically 
active can be accomplished easily 
and with little time. 

“Tt doesn’t take a whole lot of 
exercise to achieve many of the 
health benefits associated with fit- 
ness.” 

The wellness-fitness specialist 
is available for one-on-one consul- 
tation to instruct you in the use of 
the center’s equipment. 

You can talk to a fitness spe- 
cialist and ask him to set you up in 
a program to keep you fit through- 
out the semester. 

“Through the Wellness and Fit- 
ness Center, participants on all 
levels can benefit either through 
the individual instruction we of- 
fer or through our wellness pro- 
gram workshops,” Parker said. 

In one room at the center, you 
can release any hostility you have 


by hitting a punching bag. A weight 
room is also available for students 
who are serious about working 
out. 

The following services are of- 
fered in the center: 

VY Fitness evaluation — to de- 
termine your level of fitness, in- 
cluding body fat analysis. 

V Exercise programs - to as- 
sist with defining exercise goals 
and personal programs. 

V Seminars — to offer a variety 
of ideas focusing on wellness and 
fitness throughout the academic 
year. 

Cybex strength machines, free 
weights, Star Trac treadmill, a 
biocycle, Airdyne bike, two Con- 
cept II rowing ergometers, Futex 
5000 body composition analyzer, 
a lifecycle, a Stair Master and a 
power rack are also available for 
students. 

Students can watch videos and 
listen to music on headphones 
while working out. 

The fitness club offers free 
prizes to students, faculty and staff 


Athletic dept. unveils new look 


@ AD expects 
appearance to 


attract students 


By ERIC LANGLOIS 
_ Sports Editor 


ast semester when you 
L walked into the recreation 
room, you Saw dividers with 
no room for students to hang 
around with friends and watch 


them play games. This semester 


sees a major change in how the 
recreation room looks. 

Many changes were made to 
attract students, faculty and staff 
so they can have fun. Chairs, tables 
and couches were put in so stu- 
dents have a place they can relax 
and talk to friends between classes. 

“The changes to the recreation 
room were made to give students 
another lounge for them to meet 
with friends and have some fun,” 
said Nita Lamborghini, athletic 
director. “They can also use the 


area for studying or relaxing be- 
tween classes.” 

Facilities include four pool 
tables, two ping-pong tables, a 
foozball table and tables for stu- 
dents interested in playing chess. 
There is a small charge for pool, 
ping-pong and foozball. Every Fri- 
day is free game day, however. 

“The reason I came up with the 
idea for a day of free games is 
because students pay to go to 
school here,” Lamborghini said. 

“I feel that the students should 


Fresh start 


who achieve their fitness goals. 

You can get more details at the 
center. 

Programs are available at the 
Wellness and Fitness Center 
throughout the spring semester 
to help keep you fit and stress- 
free. 


G. Scione photo 
A NEW SEMESTER means new ideas at the Sport and 
Fitness Center, located to the south side of Spurk Building. 


For more information, contact 
Parker in the Wellness and Fitness 
Center, room 133, orcallext.3819. 

The center is open free of charge 
to NECC students, faculty and staff. 
It’s hours are Monday - Thursday, 
8 a.m.- 6:30 p.m. and Friday, 8 a.m. 
-5 p.m. 


for recreation room 


be able to play pool, ping-pong 
and foozball free one day a week. 
[also believe that students will be 
low on money by Friday.” 

Students who have a valid ID 
can also borrow the following 
equipment: basketballs, cross- 
country skis, outdoor volleyball 
net and balls, soccer balls,. foot- 
balls, softball equipment and golf 
clubs. 

Other activities are available 
for students, faculty and staff 
throughout the spring semester. 


Activities include skiing, 
snowboarding, rock climbing and 
others to pique your interest. 

The game room is open Mon- 
day - Friday, 9 a.m, - 2 p.m. 

Children are invited to partici- 
pate in age appropriate activities 
if accompanied by an adult. 

For information about the rec- 
reation/intramural programs or to 
sign up for an activity, contact 
Rose Wile, at 374-3718/3822, or 
stop by the Sport and Fitness Cen- 
ter between 9 a.m. and 2 p.m. 


Sports/Activities 


Baseball sign-up... ; 

With Spring just around the corner, the NECC Baseball team is set 
to begin practice. Students interested in playing this upcoming season 
should make their way to the team sign-up session, Monday Feb. 3, from 
12:30 - 1 p.m. in D-129 in the Sport & Fitness Center. 


Flying high... 

The Merrimack Valley Air-istocrats and the NECC Athletic Depart- 
ment are sponsoring a clinic for children ages 8-12. The Air-istocrats 
will show the children how to build and operate rubber model planes. 
Space is limited; sign-up ASAP at the Sport Center. The clinic is 
scheduled for Feb. 16, from 9 a.m. - 3 p.m. 


| go to college 


Catch the Knights in Action! 


Men’s Basketball vs. North Shore, tonight, 6 p.m. 
Women’s Basketball vs. Norwalk, Saturday, Feb. 1, 1 p.m. 
Women’s Basketball vs. Becker, Monday, Feb. 3, 7 p.m. 
Men’s Basketball vs. Quinsigamond, Tuesday, Feb. 4, 6 p.m. 
Men’s Basketball vs. CCRI Thursday, Feb. 6, 7 p.m. 

Men’s Basketball vs. NHTI Monday, Feb. 10, 7 p.m. 


For more information, contact women’s coach Mike Smith at 374-3820 
or men’s coach Dick Steele at 374-3822. 


Wellness and Fitness: Upcoming Programs 


- February: How to get fit fast. Low fat cooking. Vegetarianism. 

- March: Taking care of your back. Stress management. Therapeutic 
massage for stress. 

- April: Smoking cessation. Working safely at the computer. 


New in the Wellness and Fitness Center: StairMaster, LifeCycle, 
Power Rack, Concept II Rower. Hours: Monday - Thursday, 8 a.m. - 6:30 
p.m. and Friday, 8 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

Free Weight Room: Monday-Thursday 10 a.m. - 6:30 p.m. and Friday 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. 


| began taking courses in Early Childhood Education at Northern Essex in the fall of 1995. 
The next thing | knew my mother had enrolled in the same program. Eventually we want to 
open our own school. We both agree that we are getting an excellent education at Northern 
Essex, and a great value. Maybe my daughter will come here when she graduates from high 
school — in 15 years! 


Sign up in the Wellness and Fitness Center, located in the Sport and 
Fitness Center on the Haverhill campus, or call Rob Parker, wellness 
and fitness coordinator, at 374-3819 for more information. 


Recreation and Intramurals Ongoing Activities Michelle Nolin and Arlene Roli of Andover 


Aerobics — starting Feb. 3; Monday, 12-1 p.m., Friday, 1-2 p.m. 
Co-ed volleyball — starting Feb. 7; Friday, 12-1 p.m. 
3 on 3 Basketball — starting Feb. 12; Wednesday, 12-1 p.m. 


-W. Mackey Photo 


Busy Schedule? Telecourses start January 30! 
For course information call 1-508-374-5805. 


+ One Day Events 

Ski/Snowboarding Trip to Gunstock Mt. 
Snow Tubing 

X-Country Ski Clinic _ 


Saturday, Feb. 8 
Friday, Feb. 14 
Saturday, Feb. 15 


4 cba 
t< 
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NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Student Government Association 


NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
HAVERHILL & LAWRENCE 


Student Senate & Trustee 


CLECTION SCHEDULE 


Tuesday, February 11, 9am-1pm, 6pm-8pm] 
Student Center Theater/Haverhill cay tv i ies , Ipm, 6pm-spm 


Monday, February 3,noon-1pm | : - 
0 day, eb uary 3, oon - 1pm : Board of Trustees 


Atrium/Lawrence e 


tudent enate 
omination F etitions 


available in Student Activities 
F133 Haverhill or 133 Lawrence. 


Be a Member of a 
Winning Team! 


Signed petitions due by noon 
Thursday, February 6 
Student Activities office 


Information Sessions 


Friday, January 31, noon - 1pm 


MID-TERM 
VACANCY 


Each year one full-time student is elected to serve as Trustee on NECO's s ae: 
ent 


SCHEDULE Si i ah 


(This ection is to serve until June 30, 1997) 


ELECTION 


Become the tudente!™ : 
Tuesday, February 11 voice ae 


Wednesday, February 12 Board of Trustees 
For more information or to pick up your nomination petitions 
“ we go to Student Activities, F133, Student Center, 
Jam ipm & 6pm Spm Haverhill campus or room 133, Lawrence campus 
Completed nomination papers are due in the Haverhill or : 
Spurk Building Lobby /Haverhill Lawrence Student Activities Office by noon on Thue ey 


; _ February 6. 
Atrium/Lawrence 


Student Representative _ 


